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and he doubted not we should one day excel in every school of Art. 
He closed by giving as a toast : 

" ' The Revolutionary Wai — a good study for the American Artist.' 

"In response to a complimentary toast, Hon. Luther Bradish then 
tendered his thanks, and said he -would embody the single thought he 
wished to express in a toast : 

" 'AH and Artist— a just appreciation of the former, and a liberal recognition of 
the latter, have ever been sure indications of the highest civilization.' 

"Hon. James Brooks then responded to a toast complimentary to the 
Press, speaking eloquently and forcibly of the evidences the American 

Eeople have given of possessing strong imaginative powers, and closed 
y giving a toast complimentary to the conductors of the Art-Union. 
Mr. D. C. Colden made a few humorous and happy remarks in response 
to a toast, and gave as a sentiment : 

" ' The Art- Union,— which has shown by its progress that refinement of taste is not 
inconsistent with the civilization which follows Republican Institutions.' 

"Many other speeches were made in the course of the evening, of 
which we have not space to-day to make due record. Mr. T. W. 
Whitley responded to a toast complimentary to the London Art-Union. 
Mr. Hoppin, on behalf of the Editor, acknowledged a high tribute paid 
to the taste and ability of the Art-Union Bulletin. Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict set forth, in a very clear and striking manner, the peculiar claims 
of the American Art-Union as the patron of American Artists, in dis- 
tinction from institutions which seek to introduce among us the works 
of the most meretricious school of Foreign Art. Gen. Wetmore spoke 
very impressively of the laborious and self-denying efforts of many 
members of the Committee of Management, — the responsibilities the}' 
incur, the unrequited toil they cheerfully undergo, for the sake of 
American Art, and spoke of their confident reliance upon the public for 
support. 

" We regret that we are unable to present a more adequate report of 
this very agreeable entertainment. The utmost good-feeling prevailed 
throughout, and the remarks of the several speakers were received with 
warm and enthusiastic applause. 

" Both galleries will now be thrown open for gratuitous public exhibi- 
tion. The Committee have added very recently a great number of 
most admirable pictures to the collection, of which we shall speak more 
at length hereafter. Meantime, we commend the Galleries to renewed 
public attention. " 



WHAT HAS THE AMERICAN ART-UNION ACCOMPL ISHED 1 

Since the last number of this journal was published, the New Gallery 
of the American Art-Union has been opened to the public. The occa- 
sion is a proper one for " taking an observation," as they say on ship- 
board, ascertaining where we are at present, whether we are sailing on 
our true course, and how much progress we have made in the voyage. 

In material prosperity we have certainly abundant cause for self-con- 
gratulation. As a Society, we have advanced with unexampled rapidity. 
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So far as the number of members and the amount of subscriptions are 
concerned, the annual increase has been sufficiently large to gratify the 
expectations of the most sanguine. The change which a period of only 
eight years has brought about, is believed to be unparalleled in the 
history of similar institutions. The six hundred and eighty-six mem- 
bers o.f the year 1840, have multiplied to sixteen thousand and upwards 
in 1848, and the income of the former year, scarcely four thousand dol- 
lars, has grown in the same period to more than eighty-five thousand. 
In 1839, there were only three Honorary Secretaries. At the present 
time, ten years afterwards, there are about five hundred. Then the 
operations of the Society beyond the city of New York were exceedingly 
limited; now many thousand letters are annually received and an- 
swered by the Corresponding Secretary, besides a great number of 
printed circulars and other communications, which are constantly dis- 
patched to our agents. Twenty thousand copies of the Transactions of 
1848, have been printed and distributed, and more than sixty-seven 
thousand copies of the six numbers of the " Bulletin" of 1849, have been 
published and circulated among the members and other friends of Art. 

The contrast in the local habitations of the Art-Union, at different 
periods, is not less striking. Only six years ago the Board held its 
meetings in a small dark apartment in the rear of a book-store, which 
was thus used free of rent, through the courtesy of a friend of Art. 
The removal afterwards to the inconvenient rooms, at No 322 Broad- 
way, was thought by some to be an imprudent step. Still more rash 
was considered the subsequent occupation of our present establishment. 
But even this has been found insufficient for the purposes of the institu- 
tion, and now other spacious saloons have been opened. We have at 
present in actual use for our own business, two galleries, each 18 feet 
in height, and measuring one of them, 114 feet by 22 feet, and the 
other 80 feet by 231 feet, and also a committee chamber and office, each 
24 feet long by 174 feet wide, besides large apartments in the basement 
forpacking. storage, and other purposes; and all these properly lighted, 
warmed, ventilated, and furnished. 

It is now apparent to all who examine the subject, that a mode has 
been discovered by which Art may be encouraged to a proper extent as 
liberally in an economical republic as in a prodigal monarchy. That 
great moving principle of civilization which has effected such wonders in 
its application to travelling, to commerce, and to the useful Arts; the 
principle of the combination of the limited means of many individuals 
to accomplish some great end, has been found to serve equally well in 
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the promotion of painting, sculpture and engraving, and to be capable 
when carried out, of supplying to these as generous a support, as they 
have ever derived from crowned heads, or wealthy aristocracies. The 
Art-Union is now their steady and reliable patron. It expends a larger 
sum upon them than all other patrons upon the Continent united ; and 
under its auspices the most ambitious and laborious enterprises in their 
several departments (with the exception perhaps, of fresco painting.) 
may be undertaken and accomplished. 

This important position of our Institution has been properly acknow- 
ledged by a portion of the Press, both in this country and elsewhere. 
A long article in relation to it appeared in the July number of the 
London Art Journal, in which, a particular statement is made of our 
present.situation and as fair an estimate given of the character of our 
engravings as perhaps was to have been expected from trans-atlantic 
critics. It is admitted in that paper that our receipts for 1848 form a 
sum considerably larger than " was ever collected in Great Britain and 
her dependencies for a similar purpose." The London Literary Gazette 
has bestowed high praise upon some of our publications. In that 
able and influential periodical, the Southern Quarterly Review, a 
writer, whose extensive knowledge and discriminating taste in relation 
to the subject of which he treats may be inferred from an extract from 
his article which we gave in our last number says, that " The American 
Art-Union has already exerted a most beneficial influence upon the 
cause of Art in our country, and given it an impulse which has been, 
and will doubtless continue to be very sensibly felt," and also "that 
the large revenues they receive have been most judiciously laid out." 
It would occupy too much space here to give even the names of those 
public journals in our own country, which have published carefully 
written and eulogistic notices of our Institution. If we should have seen 
fit to reprint them from time to time as they appeared, nearly all other 
matter would have been excluded from the " Bulletin." We had too 
much respect for our readers to believe that subscribers would have 
been gained among them by such a course. 

HAS THE ART-UNION DEVELOPED TALENT AMONG ARTISTS 1 

We have thus far considered the great prosperity of the Art-Union as 
a society, but there is a question which lies behind this, and which is 
of infinitely greater moment. Increasing subscription lists and growing 
revenues, and large halls are not the only or the best tests of the bene- 
fits of any institution. A far more important matter to be settled is, 
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whether it advances the ends for which it was established. This is the 
object to which inquiry should be directed. Does the American Art- 
Union promote the development of artistic power 1 does it elevate the 
taste, and increase the knowledge of the people in matters of Art 1 
We maintain the affirmative of both these questions. To the first of 
them we say, that the Association has already raised the compensation 
of artists for works of undoubted excellence, to the rates paid in Europe 
for similar productions, and is always a ready and willing customer for 
such works at the advanced prices. It has stimulated many to attempt 
a higher range of subjects, and to bestow upon their paintings longer 
preparatory study, and more careful and laborious execution than here- 
tofore. It has brought into notice a considerable number of men of 
decided ability, who would have remained entirely unknown, or, at 
any rate, advanced with much less rapidity excepting for this assist- 
ance. Great injustice is constantly done both to the Art-Union and the 
Artists, by comparing the works of the latter, not with their own pre- 
vious efforts, but either with the elaborate master-pieces of European 
schools, or with some fanciful standard in the mind of the critic. This 
comparison is well enough when the abstract merit of our own men is 
to be estimated, but when the question relates to the progress they have 
made from year to year, and to the worth of any peculiar influence 
under which they have labored, a fairer mode is to compare each man 
with himself, and the exhibitions of 1849, with those of works by the 
same hands in previous years. It will be found that those who speak 
most contemptuously of Art-Union pictures, are persons who know no- 
thing of the history of Art in America. They forget that Genius 
has manifested itself here in many other departments, more conspicu- 
ously than in the Fine Arts — that at the time when our Society com- 
menced its efforts, the American School (if it may be so called) showed 
but little vitality, excepting in landscape and portraiture — that the 
most, after all, the Art-Union could do, was to offer generous prices and 
impartial judgments — it could not create Genius, but only provide that 
Genius, if it existed, should certainly be discovered and as certainly re- 
warded. Few, indeed, are they who have taste and knowledge enough 
to entitle their opinions upon these subjects to respect. Many who 
have formed their notions of native talent from the declamatory flour- 
ishes of public orators, look upon the best exhibitions of it with ignorant 
eyes and insolently pronounce that to be an evidence of decline, which 
is in reality a proof of advancement. Others who are fresh from Euro- 
pean Galleries, where they have learned for the first time to understand 
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Art, view with changed feelings the works of their countrymen, and 
ascribe to a falling off on the part of artists, the impression which in 
reality results from their own increased fastidiousness. Those more 
wise and enlightened persons, however, who have a just idea of the 
state of American Art at the time the Institution began to exorcise 
any influence upon it, know well that without comparing it with the 
German or French or British Schools, there is still in its situation and 
prospects abundant cause for hope and for pride ; that a very marked 
and general improvement has taken place in it since the period first 
named, and this improvement is the result in a great degree, of the 
action of the Art-Union. They can name the men who have de- 
lighted the country with their' productions, and who have been mate- 
rially aided and many of them entirely brought into notice by the 
judicious patronage of this Institution. Leutze would assuredly have 
made his distinguished talent known, whether this patronage had been 
bestowed on him or not, but his most partial friends will admit, that 
his progress here has been greatly accelerated by our commissions and 
purchases, our engraving of one of his pictures, and exhibitions of others. 
and the paramount place given to his name in many of our publica- 
tions. Deas, that brilliant genius of whose light we trust the coun- 
try is not to be always deprived, first became known to fame upon the 
walls of our Gallery. Bingham acknowledges his indebtedness to us as 
the first patron of his higher efforts, and his main-stay in all attempts 
beyond the line of portraiture. Baker, Church, and Kensett, owe 
their present distinguished position, in great part to the encouragement 
bestowed by the Committee. Cropsey, Glass, Grunewald, Hinck- 
ley, Inness, Matteson, May, Peele, Stearns, Wenzler, and others, 
have been rapidly advanced by assistance from the same quarter. 
Burt and Jones and Casilear, the engravers, and Wright, the me- 
dallist, are under obligations for the high stations they hold in their 
respective professions in a marked degree, to the liberal commissions 
given to them by the Society. 

The instances are numerous in which artists have been enabled, solely 
through the judicious encouragement of the Art-Union, to leave portrait 
painting, to which they would otherwise have been obliged to devote 
their lives, and attempt higher professional walks. There is a student 
at present in one of the most distinguished academies of Europe, who 
is indebted to this Society alone for the means by which he has travelled 
thither and by which he will support himself while there— means ac- 
quired by the sale of clever and carefully finished pictures, but for 
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^hich ho might have waited for years before finding another purchaser. 
There are others now residing abroad and enjoying the benefit of the 
nigheat instruction, who derive nearly their entire support from this 
Institute. Out of the two hundred and fifty artists, or thereabouts, 
in all branches, who for the last ten years have participated in the dis- 
bursements of the Managers, many might be named who, excepting for 
this aid, would now be toiling in obscurity, their merits unknown and 
unappreciated. Some of them, indeed, might long ago, excepting for this, 
have ceased the unequal struggle with fortune, and gone down in des- 
pair to the grave. Much of the good effected by the Institution in 
affording aid to poor but meritorious men, can never, from obvious 
reasons, be understood by the public. There are many worthy and gifted 
persons, who may, perchance, at some future day become an honor to 
American art, who owe their daily bread to the timely assistance thus 
rendered— many who have been lifted from the depths of affliction to 
situations in which they can labor with cheerfulness, by means of the 
fair and honorable compensation paid by the Society for their works— 
not the pittance which a mercenary dealer might have compelled them 
in their straits to accept, but a proper equivalent for talent and labor 
expended. 

The reader should remember, in considering these results, the short 
time in which they have been effected. He should remember, also, 
an obstacle to the development of artistic talent by the Art-Union, 
which arose out of the very prosperity itself of the Institution. We 
allude to the sudden and unexampled increase of the stimulus to pro- 
duction, occasioned by the advance of the annual receipts in eight 
years, from less than five thousand to more than eighty thousand dol- 
lars. The greater part of this increase indeed, took place in the ex- 
tremely short period of two years, the twenty-two thousand dollars of 
184G having been .nearly quadrupled in 1848. To develop latent 
genius, and advance artistic cultivation in a ratio corresponding to this 
increase of resources, requires a much longer space of time. So far 
from anticipating any marked improvement, it might, on the contrary, 
have been reasonably expected that the unusually large number of 
pictures so suddenly required would have been inferior to their prede- 
cessors. There was necessity for haste. The corps of good artists had 
not been materially, if at all, enlarged, and each one was called upon 
to paint two or three works for every one he had finished the year be- 
fore. Is it not a very remarkable — a highly encouraging circumstance 
— that instead of retrograding, these gentlemen not only maintained 
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their former excellence, but in many cases considerably advanced in 
merit ? Let the reader remember, that in distributing the large sum 
intrusted to them, the Committee had no discretion. They could 
neither reserve any portion of it for future years or for foreign art- 
ists. It was all to be disbursed within a certain time, and among a 
certain number of claimants. Was it not to have been expected that 
some advantage would have been taken of this necessity 1 Such ad- 
vantages were taken in several cases, without doubt, but in general the 
works presented for purchase were carefully and conscientiously exe- 
cuted, and equal to the average of their authors' previous productions, 
and some of them, as we have before stated, much better than this 
average. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment, however, by the friends of the 
Art-Union, that this sudden increase of the stimulus to production 
continues any longer to be an obstacle to the development of artistic 
talent, or that it can be offered in future as an apology for want of im- 
provement. It was embarrassing, only so long as it was unexpected, 
and while the success of the Institution was problematical. This suc- 
cess has now been ascertained without a doubt, and the organization of 
operations so matured that a calculation of the annual receipts may be 
made early in the season, with sufficient accuracy to enable the Com- 
mittee to adopt systematic and comprehensive plans in the distribution 
of the sums of which they are the stewards. And what is of more 
importance in this connection, the ability of the Association to pay 
liberal prices is now so well understood, that artists undertake impor- 
tant works with more confidence, and bestow upon them a greater 
amount of study and careful finish than heretofore. Greater delibera- 
tion is thus exercised both in the execution of paintings and in their 
purchase by the Committee. 

In concluding this branch of the subject we must not forget to men- 
tion the immense benefit conferred by the Art-Union, in providing a 
sure and convenient avenue by which talent, no matter how obscure 
and humble its possessor, may make itself known to the public at large. 
This advantage is entirely independent of that conferred by the pur- 
chases of pictures by the Committee, and must be conceded even by 
those who find the greatest fault with the character of these purchases. 
We allude to the great public galleries of this Institution, which are 
well warmed, lighted and ventilated, opened constantly to the public, 
and thronged daily by thousands of citizens. In these galleries any 
artist or amateur, whatever may be his station or his birth-place, the 
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poor apprentice as well as the accomplished master, the unknown and 
friendless emigrant as well as the President of the Academy, may de- 
posit his work (provided it be not utterly worthless) for public inspec- 
. tion. The only distinction recognized in these rooms is that of merit. 
As conspicuous a place is given to the nameless aspirant to fame, if his 
productions deserve it, as to the reigning favorite of the hour. No 
jealousies or secret enmities, no influential connections or low intrigues 
are allowed to control the arrangement of these apartments. We do 
not believe that in any part of the world, even among the most culti- 
vated and refined nations of Europe, has there ever been afforded such 
an easy and accessible mode by which artists may bring their works 
before the people as this. More open than the Olympic festivals, in 
which freemen of Grecian extraction only were allowed to contend, in 
this arena the poor artist, who has sought on our shores a refuo-e from 
the tyranny of foreign despots, may enter into the honorable strife for 
fame under the same auspices as the native citizen. Ignorant of our 
tongue, he may here, in that noble language of Art which is understood 
by all countries and all ages, freely tell the story of his wrongs, and 
express the beauty of his hopes, and the grandeur of his aspirations. 
We need not enlarge upon the particular benefits which this free exhi- 
bition confers. Every one must perceive how much is gained by the 
artist by such an easy comparison as is thus afforded, between his works 
and those of other men. And let it be remembered also, that paint- 
ings by masters of European Art are sometimes deposited here, so that 
this comparison may be drawn, with the best productions of their class, 
and a proper standard of merit established. In addition to this advan- 
tage an opportunity is given for the sale of such works as are not pur- 
chased by the Committee, and in case this neglect arises from an unjust 
estimate of their worth, an appeal may be made in its own apartments, 
to public opinion, to correct this negligence of the Society. 

HAS THE ART-UNION INCREASED THE TASTE AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
PEOPLE IN MATTERS OF ART 1 

So much for the question as to what the Art-Union has done to 
develop artistic power ; let us now attend to the equally important 
inquiry, whether it has not also done much to elevate popular taste 
and increase the knowledge of the people in matters of Art. To answer 
this statistically, we may say that in the course of its ten year's exist- 
ence, the Society has distributed through the whole, country nearly thir- 
teen hundred paintings, seven hundred medals, more than fifty thousand 
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engravings, of which about twelve thousand were in mezzotint, and the 
remainder in line, nearly twenty thousand sets of engravings in outline, 
and more than fifty-fivo thousand copies of the " Transactions " of the 
various years. It has constituted five hundred agencies in different parts , 
of the country. It has kept open nearly ever since its institution, a Free 
Gallery, in which not only have works been exhibited, which were sent 
to the rooms to be purchased, but many others also, of the highest merit, 
belonging to individuals and deposited there for the gratification and im- 
provement of the public. Finally, it has established a Journal of the 
Fine Arts, which contains original and selected essays and much in- 
formation respecting the progress of Art at home and abroad. This is 
given gratuitously to the members, and more than sixty-seven thousand 
copies of the different numbers have been printed and distributed. 

It is well known to all who have studied the subject, that a very 
general and strongly marked increase of interest in the Fine Arts has 
manifested itself within five or six years past in the United States. The 
growing subscription lists of the Art-Union by themselves show this. 
The letters of the Honorary Secretaries, and the inquiries and conver- 
sation at the Rooms prove that something more than the element of 
chance in the distribution of the purchases, has occasioned these large 
additions of members. But beside this there are other evidences of 
increasing interest in Art. Drawing is beginning to be taught in 
Common Schools. Exhibitions of Paintings and Statuary are more 
frequent and better attended. A greater number of houses are deco- 
rated with objects of taste. A decided improvement in the sale of prints 
is observed. Illustrated literature is eagerly welcomed and largely 
purchased. Societies upon the plan of the Art-Union have sprung up 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati and elsewhere. Better taste is ex- 
hibited in architecture, both public and private, and in the furniture 
and adornment of houses. Books relating to Art have been sold in 
larger quantities than ever before in the same periods, and in parts 
of the country also where previously no interest had been felt in such 
matters. 

Every unprejudiced mind must connect these novel manifestations 
with the progress of the American Art-Union, and ascribe to its agency, 
in a very great degree, this newly awakened interest in the Fine Arts. 
After making due allowance for the great diffusion of illustrated books 
and newspapers, which have undoubtedly exercised an important influ- 
ence, the greatest part of the credit for this movement must be 
awarded to our Institution. Its Secretaryships, its Free Gallery, 
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its annual distribution of paintings, its various publications of prints 
and pamphlets have continually attracted public attention to the cause 
to which it is devoted. A periodical stimulus has been created which 
year after year has brought the subject freshly and pleasantly before 
the people. 

In the "Bulletin" for the last year, some of the difficulties attending 
the subject of the Engravings for the Society were stated, particularly 
those of the choice of pictures and the employment of proper artists. The 
task to be accomplished has been to find a painting by an American, of 
which the Society should have the control for the necessary period, 
which had never been engraved before, and which should unite great 
technical excellence with a subject of universal interest. This desira- 
ble union has not, certainly, in every instance been attained, but the 
failure has not been occasioned by a want of industry or anxiety on the 
part of those who have been specially charged with this duty. In every 
case, the best has been done, which after a faithful and comprehensive 
examination of the ground before them they thought could be done. 
Most of the prints have been much admired and properly valued. All 
of them have certainly advanced the interest of Art in the country, for 
in one or two instances where there may have been a want of elevation 
in the subjects, the striking nationality of character in the scenes 
represented, has rendered them highly popular and excited a taste in 
quarters where greater refinement would have failed to attract attention. 
The only drawback upon the beneficial influence of Art-Union 
Engravings, if properly executed, which has ever been mentioned, is 
the diminution of interest occasioned by the large quantities in which 
they must necessarily be produced. This is experienced to a much less 
extent here, however, than in more densely populated countries, twenty 
thousand copies of a single work becoming rare enough when distributed 
over so vast an extent of territory as ours. It is therefore of little 
weight in this inquiry. Besides, this loss of interest is not felt with 
respect to Outlines and other works which are not hung up in frames 
and obtruded everywhere upon the eye. We venture to say that the 
Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle are looked at with as keen pleasure by 
the possessor of a copy now as when they were first issued. This beau- 
tiful work has penetrated, as a missionary of Art, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and we doubt not has awakened thousands to 
a knowledge of the magic power which lies in simple lines when traced 
by the hand of Genius. 

The advantages of the Free Gallery to the inhabitants of New- York 
2 
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and the great numbers of strangers who resort hither, have been too 
often stated to need a recapitulation in this place. Those of us -who day 
by day witness the throng of school-boys and school-girls, of laboring 
men and their children, the crowds of all classes and professions who 
fill these apartments, require no argument to prove the refining and 
elevating influence of this Institution, or its ability to promote popular 
taste and knowledge in matters of Art. It is now well ascertained that 
this attendance is regular and punctual, and varied only by the state of 
the weather and those occasional disturbing causes which affect all 
pursuits that are not absolutely essential to every-day life. It is no 
longer to be ascribed to the novelty of the affair, because the crowds 
still continue, although two years have passed since the larger of the 
present Galleries was first opened to the public. It seems to us that 
these free exhibitions alone, if no other advantage were derived from 
the Society, would amply repay all the labor and money which are 
annually expended in its operations. We have upon previous occasions 
explained at length tlie principles upon which purchases are made, and 
why works are sometimes admitted which are deficient in some points 
of technical excellence. It is of little importance that every picture 
here is not perfect in Form and Color and Composition. These very 
inequalities attract attention and develop critical talent. The mediocre 
should be studied to enable us to know how much to admire the very 
best. The poor charlatan in Art must be seen beside the master. Our 
eyes must be satiated with trickeries and chicaneries before we can 
fully appreciate the purity and simplicity of true Genius. We must 
feel by experience how upon each visit the influence of startling effects 
and extravagant attitudes and forced lights and exaggerated sentiments 
grows weaker and weaker and at last entirely departs, while that truth- 
fulness of form and color, that unaffected grace, that delicate develop- 
ment of character and feeling, which were not perceived at first, 
become at last the solo objects of observation and claim our most sincere 
admiration and respect. 

As to the influence of the Bulletin, so far as we can judge from the 
letters of the Honorary Secretaries, it has been of decided benefit. A 
large number of copies have been circulated through the country, and 
we°presume they have been generally read. They have contained se- 
lections of great interest and value, and as to the original articles, it 
may not be unbecoming in us to say, that these have been prepared 
with considerable labor, and a single eye to the true interests of read- 
ers. The work might easily have been made more entertaining, but it 
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seemed to us that a serious method of treating the subject was to be 
preferred. Our aim has been to publish a work which might be laid 
aside for future study and reference, and not merely to amuse a leisure 
hour. We have been careful to keep before the eyes of members the 
true objects and ends of Art, to explain its principles so far as our 
ability permitted, and to detail its progress at home and abroad. We 
hope that we have succeeded in effecting some good in this way. This 
point at least is certain, that a periodical publication is of the highest 
value in disseminating truth, and if ours has failed in accomplishing 
this end, it is not from the want of extensive circulation, or of industry 
and anxiety on the part of those who have the charge of it. 

We have now shown, as we think, in the first place, that the Art- 
Union has already in this early stage of its existence, and notwithstand- 
ing certain retarding influences, considerably developed artistic talent 
in this country by making its compensation as certain and as liberal as 
in the most refined nations of Europe, by bestowing this patronage with 
proper celerity and discrimination, and by providing an easy and con- 
venient avenue by which artists may make their power known to the 
public. In the second place, we have shown that this Institution has 
done more than any which has ever existed amongst us, to increase the 
taste and knowledge of the people in matters of Art, by means of its 
distribution of pictures and engravings, and other works ; its establish- 
ment of agencies, which are so many new centres for the diffusion of 
intelligence on this subject, by its free galleries and extensive publication 
of pamphlets and other documents. 

We propose, in another number, to discuss the future prospects of the 
Institution, and the duty of the public and the press in regard to it. 



THE VATICAN BY TORCH-LIGHT. 

[At the request of several friends we republish the following paper, which origi- 
nally appeared in the Now York American, July 12th, 1839.] 

In order to see the Museum of the Vatican by torch-light, a prior 
arrangement should bo made with the custode, who, for a fixed sum, 
will have candles and attendants in readiness. The night for which 
our servant procured us this privilege was a misty and uncomfortable 
one in the middle of January. As we drove through the Via Con- 
dotti and over the Ponte St. Angelo, the streets seemed involved in 
Cimmerian darkness, except where a shrine-lamp, or open door, now 
and then, sent a sudden ray of indistinct light through the trickling 



